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COVER PICTURE 


Our cover picture shows Ballina, 
em age situated on the River Moy. 

allina, the largest town in County 
Mayo, is a noted angling centre. The 
Moy is an excellent salmon and trout 
river and Lough Conn, near-by, 
affords equally good fishing. 
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By STANISLAUS LYNCH 


IF YOU HAVE NEVER been to Ireland, but have heard 
people talk about it, in all probability the conversation 
made some reference to Dublin Horse Show, since 
Ireland and good horses are synonymous. 

Dublin Horse Show is one of the things that 
Ireland does superlatively well, and when you have 
visited it you will probably agree with our claim 
that it is the best function of its kind in the world. 

The Show is held each year during the first 
week in August and is Ireland’s major industrial 
exhibition of home manufactures, native crafts 
and cottage industries. 

But it is through the medium of its horses that the 
best impression of the vastness of this annual 
five-day undertaking can be conveyed. 

Each year there are from 1,000 to 1,200 entries, 
comprised of hunters, children’s ponies, thorough- 
bred bloodstock, polo ponies, Connemara ponies, 
hacks, show-jumpers; in fact, every type of riding 
~ horse that is used in Ireland. 

Almost for old time’s sake, there are still several 
harness classes. These are mainly for pure-bred 
hackney horses, driven in single or double harness, 
or in tandems. Mechanisation may have wrought 
great changes in the speed and mode of modern 
transport; but while folk will hardly cast a second 
glance at even the most luxurious limousine, all 
eyes will turn to admire a spanking turn-out. One- 
horse-power, bowling along gamely with the energy 
given it by the Creator, has a beauty about it 
incomparably greater than multiples of horse-power 
bottled up in cylinders. 



























Some idea of the vastness of Dublin Horse Show 


may be gleaned from the fact that all the ten or 
twelve hundred entries are housed, fed and cared for 
on the premises during the entire week of the Show; 
and in recent years, new buildings were erected which 
now provide modern and comfortable dormitory 
accommodation for most of the grooms and stable 
helpers attending the Show. 

Apart from horses entered for the various classes, 
and for jumping only, brood-mares, foals and 
thoroughbred stock are offered for sale by auction 
in the Bloodstock Sales Paddock. This part of the 
showgrounds occupies twelve acres, and the sales 
begin at nine o’clock each morning and continue 
throughout the week. 

In addition to all the entries for the show-rings 
and the sale-rings, special provision is made for 
the fifty or sixty horses of the foreign teams which 
compete annually in the International Military and 
Civilian Jumping Competitions. All these are housed, 
fed and exercised in separate quarantine quarters. 

While the Show is a great equine spectacle for 
the visitor, it is in reality a very modernised and 
somewhat glamorised version of one of the oldest 
institutions in the world—a horse Fair! It is the 
Mecca of Irish farmers and horse-breeders ; and big 
sums of money change hands throughout the week, 
in the public auctions and in private deals; for a 
prize-winning rosette at Ballsbridge enhances a 
horse’s value considerably. 

Since the visitor is unlikely to be directly interested 
in the monetary aspects of the Show, he will be 
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“The flower-bedecked jumping enclosure ” 
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more likely to seek enjoyment in the thrills of the 
Jumping Enclosure. 

Jumping entries have increased so much in recent 
years that additional elimination contests had to be 
arranged each morning. Formerly, competitions were 
decided in the afternoons, but entries increased so 
much, morning sessions had to be introduced. 

The International Jumping Competitions, both 
military and civilian, are invariably the high-lights 
of the week, and many of the world’s best show- 
jumpers and riders participate. 

These competitions introduce a welcome dash 
of pageantry as the competing teams, headed by 
military bands, parade round the flower-bedecked 
jumping enclosure. 

The stands around the enclosure accommodate 
about 50,000 people. The fences are mainly typical 
of those encountered when riding with hounds over 
the open Irish countryside. They are, of course, 
more trim than their ragged and natural prototypes 
in the open country; but hedges, banks, ditches, 
walls and water-jumps, in one shape or other are 
indigenous to our Irish countryside. The same 
does not apply to the timber fences. Irish hunting 
men, as a general rule, hate the sight of timber in 
any shape or form and will tackle a towering bank 
or a glowering wall in preference to it any time. 

The various “ artificial ” fences, like ‘‘ castellated 
walls, road closed,” double and triple “ in-and- 
outs,” etc., are mainly importations of Continental 
show jumping influences. Although they are daily 
drawing the show ring further and further away 
from its original source of inspiration—the hunting 
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field—they have brought about great improvements. 
They have made courses more interesting and 
less monotonous for spectators and participants; 
and, by speeding up competitions generally, have 
improved the all-round standard of horse-jumping 
and horsemanship in the past few years. 

But beautiful horses and spectacular jumping 
do not of themselves constitute Dublin Horse Show. 


In fact they are in reality only an off-shoot—even 


if nowadays a most important off-shoot—of the = 


main idea underlying this great August festival. 


Two hundred and twenty-one years ago, in 1731, | 
the Dublin Society was formed. After the visit of / 
George IV in 1820 it assumed the title of “ The 7 
Royal Dublin Society ”—and it was soon to forge | 


into the lead of all similar organisations in Europe. I 
say Europe deliberately, for the United States of 
America had not yet been founded. 

Through the troubled years of two-and-a-quarter 
centuries, the Society adhered to its main ideals, and 
played an important part in the cultural, scientific 
and industrial development of the country. 

The twelve hundred horses at the Show are only 
one example of the success of the Society’s efforts. 
The comprehensive Industrial Exhibition is another, 
for it is a cross-section of a progressive modern 
Ireland. 

However, I’ll confine myself to the horses. I love 
horses, but I never bet on them. But I am willing 
to bet that there are few horse-shows in the world 
that can honestly lay claim, as Dublin Horse Show 
can, to the title: 

“The Show of a Thousand Horses ” 
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“upright, 


Ben Bulben, the magic mountain, shoulders its 
vast bulk into the western sky and above the 
funeral cairn on Knocknarea, where Maeve the 
Queen lies buried, the high clouds are gathering. 
And over all this country, from the dark woods 
of Lisadell to the quiet waters of Lough Gill, 
there is that air of wonderland that Yeats the 
poet found here in the days of his Sligo boyhood. 


By PHILIP ROONEY 


IT 1s YEATS COUNTRY. The early day is bright 


‘with the magical light of sky and sea, the light of 
morning thrown back from a western flood tide. A 
ywide and rolling sweep of greenland lifts and dips 
‘towards the morning sea, the Green Lands of 
‘Rosses Point. 


- The Green Lands are quiet now in the morning 


slight. By noonday the greens and fairways of the 
golf course will be crowded, but now there is no one 


astir—unless the quickened fancy sees a small, 
smartly-stepping man walking briskly 


along the last fall of the greenlands where they 



































Innisfree 


tumble down steeply into the glittering tide. A 
small, brisk man in a tightly buttoned coat of 
fashionable cut, the man Henry Middleton, out 
from his small demesne, his small forgotten house 
that’s set on a storm-bitten green; the kinsman 
Yeats remembered out of the Sligo and Rosses 

Point of his boyhood when he wrote the lines: 

“When every Sunday afternoon 

On the Green Lands I walk 

And wear a coat oi fashion... . 
It is the wry fate of Henry Middlcton to live in 
the memory of those who never knew him, by right 
of a poem that was written out of a deeper purpose 
than the urge to immortalise any man. It is one 
of the lesser rewards of the poet’s craft that this 
wonderland in which the poet found magic as a boy, 
has become a familiar country of the imagination 

to those to whom this land is the land of Yeats. 
The magic is not gone. Everywhere the mountains, 
hazed against the morning sky, come trooping 
down to stand about the long, narrow bay that 

opens north by west into the wide Atlantic. 

Peak by purple peak, peak faintly blue as smoke 
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on the high sky, the mountains carry the eye in 
a wide sweep from west to north, to the wooded 
shores of Drumcliffe Bay and the mansion of 
Lisadell amongst its trees, looking down on the 
bright waters and the golden strand. Fronting 
the sky, the great shadowed reef of Ben Bulben 
looms over the scene, as it looms over so much 
of the poetry of Yeats. And across the bay is that 
other landmark in the western wonderland of 
William Butler Yeats, the funeral cairn of Maeve 
the Queen, where 


“The wind has bundled up the clouds high 
over Knocknarea, 
And thrown the thunder on the stones for all 
that Maeve can say... .” 


It is Yeats country. The road to Sligo twists by 
the house where the young Yeats lived that time 
he heard his father read some passages from Walden, 
and planned to live in a little cottage on a little island 
as Thoreau lived, seeking wisdom. 

“* My father read me some passages out of Walden,” 
he tells us, “and I planned some day to live in a 
cottage on a little island called Innisfree, and 
Innisfree was opposite to Slish Wood where I meant 
to sleep. I thought that having conquered bodily 


Ballysodare Bridge, County Sligo 





desire and the inclination of my mind towards 
women and love, I should live.as Thoreau lived, 
seeking wisdom. I set out from Sligo at about six 
in the evening, walking slowly, for it was an evening 
of great beauty, but though I was well into Slish 
Wood by bedtime I could not sleep, not from the 
discomfort of the dry rock I had chosen for my 
bed, but from my fear of the wood ranger. I came 
home next day, unbelievably tired and sleepy. . . .” 
A tame enough ending to high adventure, but it 
was visits like this that implanted the memory 
of Lough Gill and its islands so deeply in the core 
of the poet’s mind and memory that later, in the 
noise and bustle of London, he was to remember 
the peace of Lough Gill and the little island of 
Innisfree, writing : 
“‘T will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree 
And a small cabin build there of clay and 
wattles made, 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the 
honey bee; 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade.” 
The magic of that lakeland and woodland casts 
a green light of tree-shaded water over much that 
was written by the Yeats who remembered Sligo. 
It is but a little distance, through Slish Wood, to 
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the heights of Dooney Rock at the water’s edge. 

There is no better place from which to see the 
lake than this high viewpoint on Dooney Rock. 
Lake and woodland and all the high hills beyond 
are caught and drawn into perspective, so that the 
lake gleams like a mirror in a dark frame, a wide 
and glimmering mirror framed by the grey curve 
of Ben Bulben and by the sweep of purple ridge 
and shadowed valley that climb away into the sky 
in the west and north. 

And when sun and wind are together on the 
face of the waters, the lake flashes and glimmers 
about its dark islands and the tree tops seem to dance 
and sway in every change of wind and sun, dancing 
as folk danced, like the waves of sea, while the 
fiddler played on his fiddle in Dooney, thinking 
of the songs he’d heard at Sligo Fair. 

There is no doubting it. In this land Yeats becomes 
the man in the title of one of his own lesser quoted 
poems, “The Man Who Dreamed of Faeryland.” 
And over that faeryland stands that mountain that 
is like no other mountain, the mountain that had 
its own magic before Yeats touched it with his. 

In all its unbelievable symmetry of line and strange 
perfection of colouring, Ben Bulben is best seen 
in the first light of a western evening. Seen in that 
strange half light, every bold line sharply drawn 
against the evening sky, the great mountain seems 
to take on life and power. The fading light touches 
the long, smooth sweep of the mountainside to a 

«” softly glowing colour, sleek and glossy as the hide 
of a racehorse. The thrusting shoulder seems to 
strain against the sky with the immense drive and 
power of a racing horse. In a breath-taking moment 
the mountain seems terrifyingly like a thing of 
wild life, racing ever westward into the darkening sea. 

Ben Bulben, Knocknashee and Dooney—each 
name adds its own bell note to the music of Yeats. 
Knocknarea and Lisadell. The bell ‘note is softer 
and deeper here amongst the great trees where 
the mansion house of Lisadell is. A dark, quiet house 
it is now, brooding in the shadows, its great windows 
opening to the south, the great windows in which 
Yeats remembered beauty briefly glimpsed when 
he wrote : 

“ The light of evening, Lisadell, 

Great windows opening to the South, 

Two girls in silk kimonos, both 

Beautiful, one a gazelle. . 


— 
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That beauty is glimpsed again and again when ~ 
he writes of Constance Gore Booth: 
“When long ago I saw her ride 
Under Ben Bulben to the meet, 
The beauty of her countryside 
With all youth’s lovely wildness stirred... . 
Again the name of the strange mountain that 
makes magic in the poet’s lines is sounded. Ben — 
Bulben! There are other wonder-touched names — 
in this wonderland, names that carry the mind south ; 
and west along the little roads of Connaught to — 
that far place in Galway where, with the proud 
line, “I, the poet William Yeats,” the poet raised 
a tower in Ballylee for George, his wife. But always — 
the magic name recurs. It sounds for the last time 
in the quiet of the road that goes northward out of — 
Sligo. = 
Here in the shadow of Ben Bulben, on the road Sq 
to Drumcliffe, a Round Tower and an ancient | wa 
Cross stand guard over a laneway that leads to a © six 
quiet church and a graveyard beyond. It is a quiet) | 
place, this graveyard. Sheltering it is a single line © reg 
of trees, widely spaced and so bent by the westerly © Un 
winds that they stand like mourners with stooping 7 no 
heads. Through that screen of trees and rustling ; 
leaves the dark bulk of Ben Bulben, so near that it © Dy 
seems to stoop above the quiet burying ground, © the 
looms against the northern sky. Close to the trees Ga 
a grave is, the grave in which Yeats lies; and over © on 
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it the plain limestone slab bearing the words which | ( 
he himself wrote : ) ple 
“ Cast a cold eye > see 

On life, on death. Is 

Horseman, pass by!” ) eld 
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Cast a cold-Fye  ” this 
On. Life, on Death 









Horseman, pa 35 By? 
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a | When 
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t to” was young 


ised By WINIFRED LETTS 
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| I WENT TO THE Abbey Theatre in Dublin one 
oad Saturday afternoon. It is very long ago, and it 
was at a time of youth when the difference between 
© a sixpence and a shilling was worth considering. 
uiet ‘It was rather-a daring move, for the Abbey was 
line | regarded suspiciously at that time by my own 
| Unionist, Protestant circle. My mother, who had 
ing no prejudices of that sort, would have thought 
ling that only Shakespeare deserved the journey into 
t it Dublin. Uncles and aunts, if they approved the 
nd, theatre at all, considered a nice English play at the 
ees — Gaiety the only just cause for spending money 
ver | on a theatre. 
ich Only sixpence to pay at the door! That was a 
’ pleasant surprise. I stumbled into the pit. There 
' seemed to be very few people there. In the stalls 
' I saw the majestic head of W. B. Yeats, and the 
| elderly lady with a black mantilla thing on her head; 
, I guessed that she must be Lady Gregory. A small 
orchestra played good music. Then the curtain rose. 

Now and then a play is such an experience that 
it stands out as an adventure in life, poignant, 
never-to-be-forgotten. There are so few of them; 
this was one. It was “‘ Riders to the Sea,” by 
J. M. Synge. The tragedy was searing, the foreseen 
disaster so cruel that on the curtain’s fall there 
was a hush. Applause for the agony of life was 
unthinkable. Here the agony was real, a part of 
Ireland’s life. 

What did I know of the sea in quiet Blackrock ? 
A rough day meant some breakers on the rocks, 
but the sea was no ruthless fate as it was here. The 
women had spoken quietly, they had accepted as 



























The Fays got to know what Yeats and Martyn 
were trying to do—to create an Irish drama, on 
Yeuts’ side a poetic, heroic drama, on Martyn’s 
side a more psychological drama. Those early 
performances had been given by professional English 
companies, generally in some big Dublin theatre, 
but when the Fays and their friends joined Yeats’ 
group a change took place. 

The performances were held now in small Dublin 
halls ill-fitted for stage purposes, the audiences 
were generally small and none of the players paid. 
The brothers were contrasted in their gift : Frank, 
a beautiful speaker of verse ; Willie, a comedian 


of genius. 
LENNOX ROBINSON. 


inevitable the death of the young, low-voiced man, 
who came in for the horse’s halter so that he might 
ride to the sea. 

Dazed, I sat there in the interval, and wondered 
who these people might be, if they ever really 
returned with cheerful faces to the Dublin world. 
The young man was played by William G. Fay, 
the mother was Sara Allgood, her daughters were 
Maire O’Neill and Brigid (who was Mrs. Fay). 

I went back to suburban life in a sort of dream. 
One’s thoughts took on those lovely turns of phrase 
Synge had heard in Wicklow or in Kerry. The 
unemphatic speech of his tragedies, their poetry, 
their idiom haunted young minds. I began to think 
out a little one-act tragedy that was, of course, as 
a frank reviewer defined it, “ Synge and water.” 














Sara Allgood, Barry Fitzgerald, and Arthur Shields in 
* The Playboy of The Western World” 


Some of the Abbey Players of to-day in a recent Production 


There was a murder on the bog, just the curlew- 
haunted bog of the “ Shadow of the Glen.” My 
murderous hero (to be Willie Fay, of course) had 
killed his man after much provocation and had 
then sought his love in her lonely cottage. The next 
visitor was a blind man (played by Frank Fay) 
who had the awkward gift of seeing ghosts. He 
saw quite plainly the ghost of the murdered man 
behind the murderer’s chair. After that a confession 
followed and the curtain fell on tragedy. 

To my great surprise the play was accepted and 
I was bidden to come to the Abbey Theatre and 
discuss it. I was both shy and exalted as I sat 
in the dark theatre at my first rehearsal. I could not 
have dreamed of correcting or suggesting. It was 
wonderful to me to meet these people on the stage 
and in the green-room. Their charm was that they 
spoke off the stage just as they did on it. 

Frank was more precise, an orator and elocutionist 
at heart; Willie was full of theories about production, 
but it was his genius—not his theory—that made 
him a perfect Playboy of the Western World, and 
such a poetical Fool in the “Hourglass” and 
“ Baile Strand,” two Yeats plays. 

“ The Eyes of the Blind ” died a quiet death after 
its week’s performance. I had lost nothing and had 
won friendship with the two men who had laid 
the fame of the Abbey Theatre. 

W. B. Yeats drifted in and out of the theatre 
while I was there and he was very kind, for I had 
two letters of advice from him. I have pasted them 
into my copy of “ The Celtic Twilight.” 

There was another letter about a one-act play 
which was performed after the Fays had left the 
Abbey. Yeats and Lady Gregory had approved 
the idea of it—the two old men who fight a duel 
in an old Dublin house over a wrong that one of 
them has entirely forgotten. It was intended for a 
tragedy, but the audience decided at once that 
Arthur Sinclair, Fred O’Donovan and Kerrigan 
must be engaged in comedy, whatever they might say. 

As each appeared there were shrieks of laughter, — 
and the laughter barely ceased as one old man © 
fell dead from over-excitement when the clock © 
signalled them to shoot. As the author I could © 
have prayed for the boards to rise up and cover — 
me. Not even the sympathy of Yeats and Lady © 
Gregory could salve the hurt of that absurd but © 
miserable moment. 
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| After the Fays had left the Abbey Theatre I was 
) still in touch with them. I remember how Willie 
| was thrilled by the air of New York. “ In Ireland 
‘I feel the world on my back. In New York I can 
pick it up and carry it.” Frank and his brave little 
wife were living in Dublin with their two children. 
Life was hard for them, for Frank was an artist 
‘and easily hurt. His passionate theories about 
: production and stagecraft made him fall out with 
) those who did not share them. 

I had introduced the two Fay families to my 
quiet untheatrical home. My mother, who liked 
people for themselves alone, regardless of their 
fame, took an immediate fancy to the brothers. 
| Willie in looks and speech enchanted her. Frank 
became her reader-in-chief. On the days when 
he came to visit us she laid out the books that he 
was to select for his readings. 

Shakespeare—the right method of speaking his 
_ lines—had become almost a phobia with Frank. 
“Hamlet ” was always his chosen example. The 
subject so agitated and annoyed him that we all 
determined to keep him off it as long as possible 
during supper. It became a family game to see how ** The Vacant Throne.” Memorial Painting in the Abbey 
often we could toss the conversational ball to and Theatre of the late F. J. McCormick 
fro and prevent his getting hold of it to rush it to “* FF.” as “ Shell” in the Carol Reed film “ Odd Man Out” 
the Shakespearian goal. Dear Frank! I have never 
forgotten him as the old man, outside the lighted 
window in Maeterlinck’s “ Interior.” His own life 
had much of tragedy in it. 

Willie’s, which ended not long ago at a reasonable 
old age, was a far happier one. An understanding 
and intensely vital companion was his wife. In 
every straitened time she was beside him as working 
partner and cheerful friend. In 1915 I met him 
in Manchester. I was a V.A.D. at a base hospital 
and he was playing in “A Little Bit of Fluff.” It 
seemed an affront to his peculiarly Irish genius. 
The last time I saw him was in M. Farrell’s comedy, 
“Spring Meeting,” in which his delightful face 
appeared at a window where he was the gardener, 
busy over some job. 

I remember him best as he is in the portrait 
by John Butler Yeats in Charlemont House. Just 
so he looked : full of life, of ideas, of a sound common 








| sense which he added to a genius that I think he 


} never recognised in himself. He and Frank have 
jf the Abbey Theatre a tradition that can never 
be forgotten. 
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Festivals 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE AND SONG FESTIVAL. Teams 
from the Continent, Britain and Ireland. 


National Stadium, Dublin. (To 4th) . : : 2 
CHESS CHAMPIONSHIP OF IRELAND. Newman House, St. 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin. (To 24th) . ; 14 
TOURIST WEEK. Castletownbere, Co. Cork. (To Aug. 4th) 28 
Religion 

PUBLIC VENERATION of Relic of Blessed Oliver Plunket. 
Drogheda, County Louth . ; ; : 12 
PATTERN—a need in miniature. Carraves, County 
Galway . ’ 16 


CROAGH PATRICK PILGRIMAGE. Every year thousands of 
people, some barefooted, climb to Mass on the lonely 
Mountain summit, where Saint Patrick, the national apostle, 
spent the forty days of Lent over fifteen centuries ago. 
Croagh Patrick Mountain, County Mayo ‘ : 27 


Con gresses 
JOINT MEETING OF BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION AND 


THE IRISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. Dublin. (To 11th) 3 
OUTDOOR RALLY of the Catholic Girl Guides of Dublin. 
Iveagh Grounds, Dublin : : : 6 


SUMMER SCHOOL. An impression of contemporary Ireland 
—political, social and cultural. University re Dublin, 
(To 26th) : : : 14 
NATIONAL SUMMER GATHERING OF MACRA NA FEIRME (Young 
Farmers’ Association). Cork City and County. (To 21st) 17 


Agricultural & Horticultural Shows 
FLOWER SHOW. The Casino, Tramore, County Waterford. 
(To 17th) ; . ; , : : : 16 


CLONAKILTY SHOW. Co Cork. (To 17th) : . 16 
HORSE AND DOG SHOW. Clonmel, Co. Tipperary. (To 24th) 





General Sport 


SWIMMING. Ulster 


Championship Gala. 


Pickie Pool, Bangor, County Down. (To 5th) 


MOTOR CYCLING. 


Skerries 


‘too”’ International Road” 


Race. Skerries, County Dublin 


CYCLING : 100 mile National Road Championship. Starting 4 


Ashtown, County Dublin 
FENCING : International 


MOTOR’ RACING: 


(To 16th) 


GOLF : Tieve Tara Open Cup. Ballycastle, County Antrim. 


(To 19th) 


Tournament 

Athlone, County Westmeath ; ; 
Leinster Trophy International 
Race. County Wicklow Circuit 
GOLF: Racing Cup (Open). 


GRAIFNE. Gymkhana and junpies Competition. 
Greystones, Co. Wicklow. 


MOTOR CYCLING: Munster 


County Cork 


GAELIC FOOTBALL : 


on Seales ol Aiines Football 


100”? Road Race. 


Championship Finals. Croke Park, Dublin 

GOLF : Open Week. Baltray, County Louth. (To 24th) 
NATIONAL YACHT CLUB REGATTA. 

Dun Laoghaire, County Dublin 

TOWNSHIP REGATTA. Dun Laoghaire, County Dublin 


SHOOTING : Irish Open Small Bore Rifle Championship. | 


Tobermore, Co. Derry. (To August 2nd and 4th) 


Racing 
BELLEWSTOWN 
PHG:NIX PARK 
THE CURRAGH 
BALLINROBE 
LEOPARDSTOWN 
DOWNPATRICK 
KILLARNEY 


POWERSTOWN PARK 

THE CURRAGH 
BALDOYLE 

DUNDALK 

DOWN ROYAL 
MULLINGAR 

GALWAY 30 & 


Killarney, Cuts Kerry. 
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Festivals 
HORSE SHOW WEEK. The Dublin Horse Show, Ireland’s 
great social event, is famous the world over. The best 
of Irish and Continental bloodstock participates in the 
daily civilian and military jumping competitions. There 
is also a comprehensive Industrial Display, and the 
Summer Show of the Royal Horticultural Society of 
Ireland is staged in one of the halls. Organised by the 
Royal Dublin Society. Ballsbridge, Dublin (To 9th) 5 


RURAL WEEK OF MUINTIR NA TIRE (Rural Life Organisation). 
Summerhill College, Sligo. (To 17th) . : ; 10 


Religion 


PILGRIMAGE. Our Lady’s Island, County Wexford 15 
PATTERNS. Castlegregory, Ballybunion and Knocknagoshel, 
County Kerry . : ‘ ; : ‘ : 15 


Agricultural & Horticultural Shows 


CHAMPIONSHIP DOG SHOW. Monkstown, County Dublin 4 
BLOODSTOCK SALES. Sale Paddocks, Ballsbridge, Dublin. 
(To gth) . . ‘ 5 


PUCK FAIR. This Seneue = coleusfal fair. and the 
coronation of a large goat as “King Puck” has gone on 
from time immemorial. 


Killorglin, County Kerry. (To 12th) . : ; 10 
CONNEMARA PONY SHOW. Clifden, County Galway 13 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW. Nenagh, County Tipperary . 15 
GALWAY AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIES SHOW. 

Sports Grounds, Galway . F 20 
SOUTH-WEST DONEGAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW AND INDUSTRIES 
EXHIBITION. Ardara, County Donegal 20 
THE OUL’ LAMMAS FAIR. The famous fair of the famous 
song. Ballycastle, County Antrim P : 26 


AGRICULTURAL AND CHAMPIONSHIP DOG SHOW. 
Greenpark Racecourse, Limerick. (To 28th) . ‘ 27 


Sha EEES 
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Exhibition 


IDEAL HOMES EXHIBITION. Balmoral, Belfast. 


(To September Ist) 


General Sport 


NATIONAL SWIMMING CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Pickie Pool, Bangor, County Down 
HURLING AND GAELIC FOOTBALL : 


26 


za& 4 


All-Ireland Senior 


Football and Hurling Semi-Finals. Croke Park, Dublin 3 
REGATTA : Kinsale, County Cork. (To 4th) 
GOLF : Open Weeks. Rosses Point, County Sligo and Lahinch, 


County Clare. (To roth) 
REGATTAS : 
County Wicklow 


Howth, County Dublin par Wicklow 


GOLF: South of Ireland Open Championships. 
Lahinch, County Clare. (To 16th) ‘ 

LAWN TENNIS. South-Eastern Counties Open Champion- 
ships. Bray, County Wicklow. (To 16th) 


MOTOR CYCLING : 


Ulster Grand Prix. 


Clady Circuit, Belfast. (To 16th) 


GAELIC FOOTBALL: All-Ireland Senior Semi- Final. 


Croke Park, Dublin 
BOWLING : 


Tournament. Rathmines, Dublin. (To 23rd) . 


WATER POLO: 


International Match, Ireland vw. 


Pickie Pool, Bangor, County Down 


Racing 

TUAM i 
LEOPARDSTOWN 2 & 16 
BALDOYLE 1 
MALLOW 1 
PHGENIX PARK 6, & 23 
TRAMORE 12-15 


GOWRAN PARK 

AN UAIMH 
LIMERICK JUNCTION 
MALLOW 

DUNDALK 

CURRAGH 


3 

3 
Town, 
A 

it 

it 


17 


Leinster Bowling Club’s lueeniailoned Open 


1s 
Wales. 
23 


































IN THE 


Kingdom of Kerry 


By BRENDAN BEHAN 


Where daily speech 


p of Crossroad Dancers, has the lilt of poetry 
us feature of Kerry life. 


At LISTOWEL THE MAN in the pub told us to wait 
while he went for a poet, left his goods in our 
custody for a quarter of an hour and came back 
with John, a young chemist’s assistant. The 
publican ordered him to get out there on the floor 
and give us a good one. This John refused to do, 
but on the intercession of his employer he showed 
us some of his verse. 

It’s not every place a publican will run out in the 
street for a poet, in the full confidence of finding 
one. That’s Kerry for you. 

Take the opposite end. Stand up on Slea Head. 
The heart will strain after the eye, to the far edge 
of the world, and a lone eagle in the last ray of the 
sun. The huge, high arms of the peninsulas, Dingle 
and Iveragh, muscled and mountainous, stretched 
out towards the glory of God, and the Blaskets, 
almost in their grasp, where the smoke rises from 
the last chimneys between here and America, and 
the last of the fishermen sit at the turf-fire of an 
evening, telling stories that Homer heard from his 
grandmother. 

Robin Flower came over from the British Museum 
and stayed with them so long and so often that 
he was mourned, like a neighbour’s child, when the 
news of his death was brought to the islands 
from far away London. 
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Parknasilla, County Kerry 


But a good story is never lost, in death or time. 

“Ou est la neige de l’année passée ?” quoted 
Robin to the King of the island and the people 
gathered one night in the kitchen. 

“What is that,” asked the King in Irish, 
it the Gaelic of the West or of Ulster?” 

“It’s French,” said Flower, translating it into 
Irish: ‘Ca bhiuil an sneachta gheal bhi ann 
anuiridh ? ” 

“Right,” said everyone together, “we have 
that here: ‘where is the bright snow from last 
year ?’”” 

Said Robin Flower : “ The man that said that in 
French was a poet.” 

“I'd have no doubt he was,” said the King, 
“and a good one. And I wouldn’t be surprised if 
he had it before us, for the French are a great 
people.” 

“Francois Villon was his name,” said Flower, 
“and he was sentenced to be hanged.” 

“* Many a good poet’s case,” said the island poet, 
that could write a verse to cut the ground from 
under you, and scatter the ashes of your ancestors, 
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Lough Currane, County Kerry 


if you wouldn’t stop on your way to cut turf or dig 
potatoes, to listen to his latest fifty lines. “‘ Wasn’t 
Pierce Ferriter, a poet and a nobleman, hanged 
from the walls of his own castle over across there,” 
turning in his chair and pointing the stem of his 
pipe in the direction of the mainland, “for the 
love of Ireland ?” 

“This French poet,” said Flower, ‘“‘ was 
sentenced for the love of women and a great interest 
in other people’s money. But the King let him go, 
on account of his uncle being a priest and he wasn’t 
hanged at all in the heel of the hunt.” 

“‘ Praised be the King of Graces,” said the island 
poet. 

“Amen, amen, oh God,” the people added 
quickly, to keep the right side of him and his satirical 
muse far from their own half-door. 

In Tralee, they debated football, politics and the 
genealogies of great clans. These heirs of old nobility 
sat and drank pints of stout in the back snug, whose 
fathers held court in castles and gave the bard a 
hearing over the wine. 

“And aren’t we every bit as comfortable ?” 
said Dickeen, and continued his story of a faithless 
wife, killed in a hunt, who after death, for some 
reason, continued to eat her own shoulders. 

The principal leader, of the area, in the guerilla 
times, gave details of his plan for a memorial to 
fallen comrades. 

“We will have for a base, a big green mound, 
and on top of that, an Irish rock, from a local 


Saad 
“And,” asked Dickeen, “ what other sort of a 
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rock would you expect to get in a local quarry ?” ; 
““. . . The Maid of Erin on the top of that, and © 
on top of that again, a fallen soldier of Ireland, his | 
















head in her lap, his revolver still smoking.” a 
“In Irish granite?” asked Dickeen. “ Why, © 
with one thing on top of another like that, John Joe, J 1 
*tis not a sculptor you'll be wanting at all, but a 9% t 

juggler.” ; 


In Caherdaniel, you’li be bedded like a prince | 2 
and fed like his father for a half nothing and the | 
quarter of that again, if you can sing a song. S i 

Down the road is the beach of Derrynane, and | t 
the old home of The Liberator, Dan O’Connell. | 
Many’s the time he must have galloped that two | ¢ 
miles in the night, and the roar of the Atlantic ~ 


growing faint behind him, while he rode on to the @ i 
old coach road over Coomakista, towards Cork | 
Jail, and the condemned cell, and the anxious face A 
at the window, watching the West. fi 
Micheal is there and his fine house the heart of @ 5 
hospitality, where you might meet anyone, a lord, 9 t 


who is also a poet, with a Tommy, a hunter before § 

the Lord, with gun and line, discussing spinners and 

the best ways of getting bass and pollock to bite of 
them. I didn’t know much about this, so I listened 
to the man of the house telling of the last great © 
fight of the Fianna on the white strand of Ventry 
opposite, and heard read an old poem from his 
manuscript collection, his wife contradicting on 
the origins of it, while the maids made bold to 
join the argument. 

I drank a bottle of champagne at Killarney. The 
others had one apiece, too. I recommended it on 
the strength of my being an old client (and the 
only Caucasian) of Les Clochards café in the Place 
Mauber, since closed by the police. I was also 
celebrating the lakes. The only way to do it. All 
the songs have been already written. Like champagne, 
it is vulgar to praise that beauty that squeezes the 
heart at the first sight. 

I talked to a man and so as not to seem uppish 
in my Gordon Rouge, told him that we didn’t always 
drink it. 

“No,” he said, “ but only when your friends 
have done well at the races.” 

They were bookies all right, but I asked how he 
could tell that they were. 

“I know friends of yours at Tiernaboul, and 
know that you wouldn’t have the wit for it—God 


















help you, and as for your friends, haven’t I passed 
thousands through my hands ?” 

So he had too, from Saratoga backwards, and 
come home at last, with but enough to live on. 

“ Amn’t I lucky,” he laughed, “to have that 
much without working. And living in the sight of 
the lakes of Killarney ?” 

“TI wouldn’t have thought you’d have thought 
about it that much, and you born here,” I said. 
“I was afraid to say I thought them that beautifui, 
in case you might smile and say you were listening 
to that every season in the year.” 

He looked at me and said, slowly and very 
earnestly. 

““A mhic, the day God made Killarney He was 
in good humour.” 

Ballybunion is stylish and the strollers on the 
Atlantic Walk are a cut above buttermilk, holiday 
frocks and gents drapes—but it has a good heart 
behind its smooth exterior, and it beats strong 
till late in the evening. 

As the American said to the Garda Siochana: 

“And what time do the pubs shut round here, 
officer ? ” 

“ Fairly late in September, sir.” 

The summer sun goes highest at Killorglin, at 


Puck Fair, when the goat reigns Lord of all, in 
his box forty feet over the main street, nibbling 
quietly a rib of the royal lettuce, and watching 
with cold eye, the antics of his subjects down 
below. Melodeon and mouth-organ and the tinkers 
swinging wild in a jig in the moonlight. 

** Laughing, love and life swung round, 

And the drumbeat lifts her high from the ground, 
And the roar goes up, and her screech is drowned, 
At Puck Fair in Killorglin.” 

Or as Joyce said in Finnegan’s Wake, regarding 
this matter of Kerry, and the high mountains and 
round the Atlantic, and the fuchsia wild as a weed, 
and red by the roadsides, lining the length of them, 
and the silver beaches, and the high Castilian brogue 
of the people, and the mad delights of Puck, and the 
peace of God at Innisfallen : 

“Come all you sweet nymphs of Dingle beach, 

To cheer Brinabride from Sybil surf-riding, 
In her curragh of shells and daughter of pearl 
And her silvery moonblue mantle round her, 
Crown of the waters, brine on her brow, 
She’ll dance them a jig and jilt them fairly, 
Yerra, why should she bide with Sig Sloomyside, 
Or the grogram, grey barnacle gander ?” 

Why, indeed ? 


Ballinskelligs, County Kerry 

















GAMES OF THE GAEL 


By PADDY PURCELL 


EVERY TOURIST KNOWS that Ireland is a sporting 
country. What every tourist does not know is that 
Ireland is the home of one of the world’s greatest 
amateur sporting organisations. Indeed, all Ireland’s 
patrons of hunting, shooting, fishing, cricket, rugby, 
soccer, tennis, golf and bowls are, en masse, 
outnumbered five to one by the devotees of the 
strictly native games, hurling and Gaelic football. 

An international jumping contest at the Dublin 
Horse Show will bring 50,000 spectators to the 
Ballsbridge enclosure; a rugby international will 
attract 40,000 fans, while roughly the same number 
patronise a big soccer game. But when the 
All-Ireland Finals in hurling and football] are staged 
at Dublin’s Croke Park, up to 90,000 excited 
followers jam-pack the vast arena, and thousands 
more would be with them if the stadium could 
hold them. 

The reason for the popularity of the Gaelic 
games is evident. They are the games of the people, 
as surely as baseball is the national pastime of 
North America, or as Australian Rules Football 
(an offshoot of the Gaelic code) is dearest to the 
heart of the Southern Commonwealth. Of Ireland’s 
four million inhabitants, at least three million are 
either present or past members or else consistent 
supporters of the Gaelic Athletic Association, the 
organisation which controls and organises the native 
games. 

Irish exiles have carried the games with them 
overseas, and there are branches of the G.A.A. 
in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Argentina 
and Canada. So strong is the Association in the 
U.S.A. that New York teams have been meeting 
Irish champion sides in what are little short of 
being full scale internationals. In Britain itself 
the Association has so many clubs that the country 


has been “zoned” into divisions, London, 
Lancashire, Warwickshire, etc. A new Board has 
recently been set up in Glasgow to cater for clubs 
in Scotland. 

At home in Ireland the G.A.A. has well over 
2,000 clubs, with a total active playing membership 
of over 250,000. In addition, it is a fair estimate 
to say that at the peak of the summer championship 
season, half the population of Ireland is taking an 
acute interest, active or passive, in the games, big 
and small, that are being played throughout the 
country on any given Sunday afternoon. 

On one Sunday last July, the attendance at the 
four star games, played simultaneously at different 
big centres, exceeded 150,000. Three of these 
games were also described, in part or in whole, 
over the radio; and in city streets, on sun-sweet 
beaches, by lonely farm-houses, people gathered 
everywhere to follow the fortunes of their favourite 
teams. And yet, at the same moment, on hundreds 
of smaller playing pitches throughout Ireland, local 
teams were busily doing battle to the cheers of their 
own loyal supporters, more interested in their 
own defeat or victory than in the success or failure 
of the mighty. 

The G.A.A. was founded just seventy years ago 
to fulfill a dual purpose, to preserve the native 
games, and, through the games, to encourage and 
foster the spirit of the nation. Opposed to the 
infiltration of alien influences, through sport or 
otherwise, the Gaels promptly forbade their members 
to play, attend or encourage rugby, soccer, cricket 
and hockey, the games then sponsored by the 
British garrison and the British camp followers. 
Since the ban was imposed these circumstances 
have altered considerably. But the G.A.A. though 
now by far the strongest sports organisation in 
the country, retains its ban on “ garrison games,” 
and will assuredly continue to do so as long as 
any part of Ireland remains partitioned. 

The founders of the G.A.A.—Archbishop Croke 
of Cashel, Michael Cusack, a Clare school teacher, 
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* Gaelic foottall . . 





. equally exciting” 





then resident in Dublin (he is the prototype of 
the Citizen in James Joyce’s Ulysses), and Maurice 
Davin, greatest athlete of his day—were all extremely 
nationalistic in outlook and sympathies. Down the 
years their successors have remained unflinchingly 
true to the’ideas and ideals of the founders, and it 
is probably fair to say that the Gaelic Athletic 
Association, to-day as always, enshrines the large 
proportion of the hard core of Irish Nationalism. 

Of the two principal games played, hurling is 
by far the older. Men were hurling in Ireland when 
the gods of Greece were young. Every hero of Irish 
legend—Cuchullain, Finn Mac Cool, Grainne’s 
Diarmuid—were all hurlers of renown, expert 
wielders of the four-foot curved stick (caman) 
with which they swept the fist-sized ball where’er 
they willed. 

Through the centuries of conquest the English 
banned hurling a dozen times, but ’twas of no avail. 
Hurling was immortal. Even in black Penal Days, 
parish played parish, 200 men aside, in games 
that linger yet on the lips of the Seanachies. The 
famine years bore down hard on the hurling men, 
but, even a hundred years ago, the clash of the 
ash camans could yet be heard in Cork, Kilkenny, 
Tipperary and Galway, the traditional strongholds 
of the game. 

Then came Cusack and the G.A.A. In the south 
hurling took on a new lease of life. Teams were 
reduced to twenty-one, to seventeen, and finally 
to fifteen a side. Scoring rules were altered. Accurate, 
skilful and scientific ball-play quickly replaced 
the sweeping goal-to-goal style of the spacious 
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days. Speed and wrist-work became more important 
than might and muscle, and hurling soon became, 
and continues to be, the fastest and most spectacular 
ball-game on earth. To the overseas visitor, the 
dexterity of the players in striking, tapping, stopping, 
catching and lifting the ball is all but unbelievable. 

The name and fame of great hurlers are known 
throughout Ireland, better known than the names 
of many politicians, and though they have long 
left the playing-fields behind them, such men as 
Kilkenny’s stylist of all time, Lory Meagher, or 
Mick Mackey, Limerick’s human dynamo, are 
still pointed to, almost with awe, in the city street, 
by the cross-roads, or at the fair. Hurling is in the 
blood and bone of the Irish breed, even though, as 
still as in Cusack’s day, the star teams are entirely 
confined to the southern half of the country. 

On the other hand, Gaelic football, while less — | 
spectacular but equally exciting, is played, and 
played extremely well, in every one of the thirty-two ~ 
counties. As distinct from Hurling, where Munster 
predominates, any one of the provinces can win 
the football title, and in recent years, Ulster, long 
the weak sister as far as the G.A.A. was concerned, 
has been well to the fore. Gaelic football differs* I 
from other codes in that there is no “offside,” ~§ A 

a 








players may catch the ball, on the hop or in flight, 
and a ball driven over the cross-bar counts as one o' 
point, while a ball sent beneath the bar counts as Ww 
a goal, equal to three points. 4 
Footballers are no less famed than hurlers. th 
Despite its amazing growth, power and popularity, — 4! 
the G.A.A. remains strictly amateur. Even in All- | bl 
Ireland Finals the Association pays essential expenses | be 
of the teams concerned, and no more. The men 
on the field play their hearts out for the love of the X 
game, and for the honour of the county, parish a 
or little white-walled village, as the case may be. de 
From the seven men who met in Thurles in 1884 of 
the G.A.A. has grown into a rich and powerful x 
organisation. Yet it uses its wealth in the best interests 


of its members, and of the youth of Ireland, for it 
has built and endowed playing pitches and athletic 
fields here, there and everywhere through the 
country. The big towns have already benefited. 
Now the G.A.A. is moving steadily, if slowly, 
forward towards its ultimate aim, the provision 
of a permanent pitch for Gaelic games in every 
parish of Ireland. 













in / Described and Photographed 
ng | By MALACHY HYNES 


-rs* | I WAS WATCHING A movie in the Lyric, of Tucson, 

.» | Arizona, one night about eighteen years ago, when 

> a thought struck me so forcibly that it blew me 

ne over 3,000 miles away out to three rocks in the 
) wildest of the Atlantic. 

For sixteen years I had been rooting around 

the world looking for something vitally important 


y, _ and I found it there on those three rocks in such 
- © blessed superabundance that ever since I have never 
es been very far away from where that film landed me. 
“n The film was Robert Flaherty’s Man of Aran. 
ne Well, said I to myself at its fadeout, if Flaherty 
sh isn’t exaggerating, if such unique individualists 
do actually still exist in such a forgotten corner 
34 of the present-day cosmic factory of remote-control 
ul robots, then, surely, I am wasting my time questing 
ts further for any way-of-life nearer to the heart’s 
it | desire than that which the film portrayed with such 
ic convincing realism. 
- Flaherty was not exaggerating—that I found out 
1. for myself when shortly after seeing the movie I 
y, returned home to Ireland and visited the Aran Isles for 





n |_ the first time. I haven’t stirred out of Ireland since. 
In Aran I met nature’s nobility inextricably 

' locked in battle with the elements; here I found 

a 
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Heirs to an immemorial cultural heritage 


a world within a world, an archaic age within sight 
of modernism; here I found no mechanization 
and practically no clocks, but a few employed mainly 
as ornamental curios; here, in primal simplicity 
I found a race within my own race, perpetuating a 
way-of-life that blended with poetic harmony into 
their archaeological background of Ireland’s oldest, 
most eloquent antiquities; here, in tongue, thought 
and in the age-old traditions that motivated them, 
I found the people of Aran perpetuating the cultural 
heritage of the original Irish Gaels. 

Tarred canvas has superseded the hide that 
covered the coracle-like curraghs of the primordial 
warriors who rowed out here about two thousand 
years ago to raise Dun Aengus and other Atlantic 
bastions, some of the earliest relics of Aran’s pristine 
barbaric might. Otherwise there is no change in 
their sea-faring. 

Pack animals still largely bear their landward 
burdens, as they did in the dim times of the 
archipelago’s earliest Grecian and Iberian invaders, 
and, also, in the shining times of St. Enda and 
his ten colonies of monks whose scholarly light 
beamed from this sea-girth repository of learning 
into the darkest of Europe’s Dark Ages. 

Evolved to live in this one place and this alone, 
the amphibious islanders have with barnacle-like 
tenacity stuck to these three sea-stones throughout 
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Arrival of the Galway Boat 





























all the historic tides that overswept them, taking 
the best out of whatever the storm might bring 
and casting useless flotsam back into the sea. 

From about 1500 B.c., when the Fir Bolg, aborigines 
from Greece, made Aran their last stand after the 
climacteric battle of Moytura, near Cong, County 
Mayo, on the mainland, and so through other 
invasions up to the last—Cromwell’s—many such 
a tide did oversweep them but still they remain 
uncontaminated by external influences. The Danes 
destroyed Inishmore Island in 1081, and Sir John 
D’Arcy’s fleet of fifty-six craft blitzed them in 
1334. Yet, all those invasions might have been mere 
wavelets beating against the archipelago’s massive 
Atlantic bulwarks for all the dinge they made on 
Aran’s protean Gaelic consciousness. 

The most typical of all the Aran islanders I ever 
met in Inishmore, Inishmaan or Inisheer is, I know, 
a direct descendant of a Cromwellian soldier; but, 
he has also in him much more of the blood of the 
arch-type O’Flaherty of the main island race. 

Aran’s three-isle archipelago stretches in a north- 
westerly line across Galway Bay. Inisheer (Gaelic 
for “East Island”) has 1,448 acres for its 447 
inhabitants; Inishmaan, the middle isle, 2,343 
acres for its 338 inhabitants; and Inishmore has 
7,666, populated by 1,137. Inishmaan, the most 
isolated, the rockiest, and the least contaminated by 
external influences throughout the ages is the 
quintessence of all Aran’s pristine simplicity, the 
most Irish of these outposts of the earliest Irish 
Gaels. Here the great dramatist, Synge, found his 
inspiration; here many another wanderer has found 
a lost Atlantis, a Tir na nOg—a land of the 
ever-young. 

Aran’s capital, the village of Kilronan in Inishmore, 
twenty-seven Atlantic miles from Galway, has the 
isles’ only harbour. A bi-weekly ferry-service operates 
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from Galway. Landing at Inishmaan and Inishee: 
is effected from islander-rowed curraghs. The ~ 
former chief settlement was Killeaney, in Gaelic © 
“The Churchyard of Enda.” Enda was saintly — 
brother-in-law of a native Irish king who came © 
there about the year 480 to found the tradition © 
of Ara na Naomh—Aran of the Saints. 

In all three islands the purest form of the ancient 
Gaelic language is spoken. 

Of the archipelago’s 11,480 acres only about ~ 
700 are fertile; on every view, vast stretches of |= “: 
rocks, dotted here and there with spick-and-span 4} 4! 
thatched cottages, heighten the austere impression ~ jo 
of a bitter struggle for survival. So rocky is the 
terrain, rising in a series of stoney terraces from the 
sheltered Galway side to massive cliff bastions | 1° 
against the unbroken fury of the Atlantic, that ~ jh. 
often those so-carefully tended gardens you see — ‘ra 
around the houses are man-made; sledge-hammered —_j¢; 
out of the crags and bestrewn with seaweed and — SP 
soil scooped up out of the deep, earthquake-like 7 yj 
fissures that zigg-zagg in all directions across the | an 
limestone formations. In these clefts is the herbage ~ y, 
from which Aran’s fine cattle and even finer sheep | ©° 
derive their main sustenance; there, too, flourish the © Go 
astonishing variety of botany which gave the islands 
their legendary name of “ Aran cf the Flowers.” “] 

In an amphibious struggle for survival that would ‘ 
flatten Spartans, the Aran men have to contend with § of 
seas as spiteful as their scraps of soil. They still § ,, 
fish far out into the Atlantic in the primitive curraghs. (J Sta 
Yet here is lived the fullest, richest life in Ireland’s § 
poorest, emptiest place. 

There isn’t a living for all of them, for Aran’s § yp, 
families are large and energetic. Many emigrate, 7 
mostly to the Boston area, where it could truthfully | 
be said that there are more Aran people than there ~ 
are at home. 4 

In no place in our part of the world are so many " 
antiquities packed into one area as” in Aran, — 
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of ‘AN TOSTAL” 

yan | AN TOSTAL (pronounced “An Toastal”) is an apt 

; © title for the “Ireland at Home” Festival planned for 

On ~ 1953 from April 5 to April 26. 

the _—sAn Tsstal is an ancient Gaelic term signifying “ pageant,” 
’ “muster,” “ display.” 

the Pageantry will be an outstanding feature of “An 

yns Tostal ” celebrations in all areas. In every participating 
> centre pageants will display the glories of the past and 

nat the hopes of the future, with particular reference to the 

see traditions of the area concerned. 

The exiled children of Ireland and their friends are 

ed / being asked to come back not alone to Ireland in the 

nd Spring, but to their cities, towns, villages and districts, 





or to the birthplace of their forefathers, so that there 
will be many a “ Muster” of Irish clans in great cities 
and remote villages. 

Displays, which will figure prominently in “An 
Tostal ”’ celebrations, will feature Arts and Crafts, Industry, 
Commerce and Agriculture, and these will be organised 
with the co-operation of the Defence Forces, and various 
Government and Local Services. 















‘“©TRELAND AT HOME” 


‘** Treland at Home ” has been adopted as the description 
of “An Tostal” festival in English. The Festival will 
open officially at Easter 1953. It will be inaugurated 







ill on a National basis in Dublin with full religious and 
1s. State Ceremonial. Simultaneous Official Openings will 
’s take place all over Ireland in all the main centres of 





population. 






IRELAND OF THE FESTIVALS 


The old false concept of Ireland as a sad weeping land. 
inhabited by people who spent most of their time pining 
over the glories of the past, fretting about the troubles 
of the present and worrying about problems of the 
future, is dead. 

E, “An Tostal”’ is an event in the true age-long tradition 
_ of the country, for Ireland throughout the ages has been 
a land of Festivals. 

Away back through the centuries, the Irish people 
held great assemblies or Festivals, at which laws were 
promulgated, public affairs were discussed, markets 
were held, and games and pastimes were featured. 

Such Festivals were a very big part of Irish Social 
Life from the earliest ages. Some of these Festivals, such 
as the Feis Teamnac or Convention of Tara, which was 
last held in A.D. 560, over one thousand years ago, were 
primarily concerned with the discussion of public affairs. 
_ Others were more in the nature of social gatherings, 
1.e., The Fair of Taillteann (now Telton) on the Meath 
Blackwater, which was held annually on August I up to 
1169; the Fair of Colmain on the Curragh, which was 


















actually a Fair for Horse Racing (the Curragh still remains 
the great Horse Racing centre of Ireland), and the Fair 
of Carman—the Great Leinster Fair—which was held 
in Kildare every three years and was one of the chief 
Festivals of Ancient Ireland. 


* TosTAL”’? EMBLEM 


The design for the Emblem of ‘‘ An Tostal” is based 
on a traditional Irish Harp which symbolised ancient 
Irish Festivals and Gatherings. 

The forepillar and head or top are woven into an 
ornamentation taken from the famous Book of Kells, 
now on display in Trinity College, Dublin. The general 
design is inspired by the Celtic decoration engraved on 
old Irish Harps. 


“THE WESTERN TOURIST” 


From Galway comes a welcome new venture, a weekly 
newspaper, ‘‘ The Western Tourist,” devoted exclusively 
to news items of interest to the visitor. 

Within its neat eight page format is packed a mine of 
information about current and forthcoming events, 
ceremonies, sports, amusements and excursions. In 
addition, as one would expect in this famous angling 
area, there are some interesting accounts of local fishing 
and the exploits of visiting anglers. 

Suggested itineraries for holiday-makers, information 
about local history, news of hotels and of distinguished 
visitors, and a sensible guide to local shopping—these 
are merely some of the other features in this useful 
publication. 

** The Western Tourist ” is a fine example of the general 
initiative of the people of Galway, and is a sign of the 
care and consideration extended to holidaymakers who 
have selected this famous Western centre for their 
vacation. 


UNITED STATES NAvy VISIT 


On July 9 three thousand members of the United 
States Naval Forces arrive in Dublin for a short stay 
in Ireland lasting until July 16. 

Apart from the official welcome and functions arranged 
by Civic Authorities and Government Departments, the 
special entertainments organised for the visitors include 
two motor coach tours from Dublin. 

These will cover Kildare, Limerick, Killarney, Mallow, 
Fermoy, Mitchelstowr., Cahir and Cashel. 

A variety of special one-day coach tours from Dublin 
has also been arranged to the Wicklow beauty spots, to 
the Liffey Valley and County Kildare, and to the historic 
Boyne Valley. 


UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 


A summer school devoted to the subject, ‘‘ Contemporary 
Ireland,” has been organised by University College, 
Dublin, during the coming holiday season. 

The purpose of the school, which lasts from July 14 
to July 16, is to give by means of lectures, informal 
discussions, visits and excursions under expert guidance, 
an impression of Ireland, political, social and cultural 
both in the present and in the immediate past. 

The school, which is now an annual event, is open 
to persons of all ages and provides an admirable 
opportunity for those who wish to make a more intensive 
study of the country than can be covered by the usual 
visiting tour. 
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STEAMER RESERVATION TICKETS 


For certain sailings on days during the peak holiday 
period, passengers wishing to travel on the Dun Laoghaire 
Holyhead route will require steamer reservation tickets 
which ensure embarkation on a specified steamer. 

On the Holyhead Dun Laoghaire crossing a reservation 
ticket is required for the following sailings :— 

Saturdays (3.25 a.m. and 8.15 a.m. sailings only) 

July 5 and 12; Saturday (all sailings) July 19. 

Daily, including Sundays (all sailings) July 24 to 

August 4 inclusive, and August 8 to I1 inclusive. 
Saturday (all sailings) August 16; Saturdays (3.25 a.m. 
and 8.15 a.m. sailings only) August 23 and 30. 

Travelling from Dun Laoghaire to Holyhead, passengers 
will require reservation tickets for the sailings :— 

Friday (8.40 p.m. sailing only) July 25; Fridays (all 

sailings) August I to 29 inclusive. 

Saturdays (all sailings) July 26 to August 30 inclusive. 

Sunday (all sailings) August 10; Monday (all sailings) 


August II. 
== soe 
Sn e= 


DUBLIN AIRPORT PREPARES FOR INCREASED TRAFFIC 


Dublin Airport which handled an average of 880 
passengers a month in 1941, is expected to accommodate 
over a million people, travellers, visitors and others, 
next year. 

In recent years and particularly during last year’s peak, 
the airport’s resources were strained to the limit. Interim 
internal alterations, chiefly the enlargement of the inward 
and outward customs halls and the provision of two 
passenger waiting lounges, will alleviate conditions this 
year. 

Further alterations on a much larger scale are 
contemplated, and Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald, A.R.I.B.A., 
the designer of the terminal building, has been asked 
to undertake this work. Mr. Fitzgerald was twenty-five 
years of age when he designed the airport building in 
1937, and was awarded the Technical Gold Medal of the 
Royal Hibernian Institute of Architects for his design. 

Despite the major alterations contemplated, the external 
proportions of this much-admired building, will not 
be changed. 


New AIRCRAFT FOR AER LINGUS 


The first of the four 40-seater Bristol ‘‘ Wayfarers,”’ 
recently purchased by Aer Lingus, will go into commission 
shortly on the company’s Dublin—Glasgow, Dublin- 
Birmingham and English Midland routes. These aircraft, 
which can also be used to carry up to five tons of cargo, 
have a slightly higher cruising speed than the DC-3 
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aircraft which comprise the company’s present fleet. With 


a full load of passengers on board, they will carry two 
hostesses. 


RECORD SEASON ANTICIPATED 
ON CROSS-CHANNEL AIR ROUTES 


There is every indication that the coming season will 
be the busiest ever for Aer Lingus. The demand for 
seats between Scotland and Ireland is fifty per cent 
greater than last year. From the English provinces traffic 
promises to be seventy-five per cent greater. The all-over 
demand for seats from British centres is at least one-third 
heavier than last Summer. 

To meet the demand, Aer Lingus will provide 3,000 
additional seats in July and August over and above those 
available on scheduled flights. 

This increase will be made possible by the operation 
of extra services and the introduction of Bristol 
‘* Wayfarers,” which have approximately a forty per 
cent higher seating capacity than the company’s DC-3’s. 


“VIRTUALLY A Bus SERVICE” 


What is virtually a bus service will be provided on 
the Dublin—London route. Twenty flights a day, including 
four ‘“‘ Starflights,” will be operated during the peak 
period. ‘‘ Starflights ”’ will also be operated for the first 
time on the Dublin—Manchester route from mid-July 
until the end of September. 

Frequencies on all routes, which were increased from 
the beginning of June, will be further increased from the 
beginning of July and again in the middle of the same 
month. 

Services to all the points served by the company will 
be at their highest in August when approximately one 
hundred and ten flights will be flown each day. 





New TRANSATLANTIC LINER 


Nineteen-fifty-two will be a great year in the history of 
the United States Lines, for on July 3 the ‘‘ America,” 
33,532 gross tons and already well known on the North 
Atlantic, will be joined by their new luxury liner, s.s. 
** United States,’ 53,330 gross tons, when she sails from 
New York on her maiden voyage. 


This great new super-liner which will operate on a’ 


fortnightly schedule has accommodation for 2,000 
passengers and will carry a crew of 1,000. Amongst the 
many amenities for the passengers will be two luxurious 
full scale theatres, a swimming pool and many beautiful 
public rooms—every stateroom will have air conditioning, 
which may be adjusted to individual preference, and 
a ship to shore telephone. 

The ‘‘ United States ” will be amongst the safest ships 
afloat, for, with two exceptions, everything on the ship 
has been constructed of non-inflammable material, even 
the upholstery and the linen. The two exceptions are the 
pianos and the butcher’s chopping blocks. 
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| From the Bookshelf 


(IRISH FOLK MUSIC AND SONG 


by Donal O’Sullivan. A Cultural Relations Committee 
; Publication, 2s. 


|‘ ENTHUSIASM WITHOUT knowledge has too often plagued 
this subject of Irish music,’”’ writes Mr. Donal O’Sullivan 
‘in this book which gives proof in every line that the 
author has both enthusiasm and knowledge for his purpose. 
In the sixty pages of text he summarises the identifiable 
period of Irish Folk Song and Music roughly included 
‘in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the people 
who created them, the great collectors of the folk tunes, 
‘the harpers and their melodies, the songs (words and 
music), and lastly Irish dancing and dance music. Both 
‘in style and content the little book is much more than 
'a merely competent précis—Mr. O’Sullivan conveys to 
‘the reader a picture of a period in which too little notice 
‘has yet been taken of the background of inherited folk 
‘culture which gave body to the over-all national design. 
A translation by the author from the Irish of “ An 
'Draighnean Donn (The Blackthorn Tree)” in which 
_ the vowel assonance is maintained, has a poignant beauty. 
' Muriel Brandt has drawn the admirable line illustrations. 
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POEMS (witH Memoir AND GUIDE TO CALLAN) 
by John Locke. Kilkenny Fournal Ltd., 2s. 6d 


' THE KILKENNYMAN, John Locke, with a single poem 
'“ Dawn on the Irish Coast ” written in a homesick hour 
in America eighty or so years ago, interpreted in simple 
-and tenderly sentimental lines a feeling that has been 
‘experienced by tens of thousands of people, foreign as 
'well as Irish—that feeling of soothing delight induced 
_ by the first glimpse of Ireland’s emerald green. The 
/ returning Irish-American’s cry heard in the last lines 
_of the poem— 
**O, Ireland up from my heart of hearts 

I bid you the top o’ the mornin’ ” 
_endures in the popular memory. A brief life of the poet 
with a few of his other poems and a short account of 
/ Callan and its notabilities are included in the book. 
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GOLFING IN IRELAND 
Compiled by J. P. Murray. Harpers Ltd., 6s 


“* GOLFING IN IRELAND,” in its 250 pages, sets out for the 
/ visiting as well as the home player, full details of the 
»game throughout the country. Played over courses set 
in ideal scenic environments, golf here has an added 
» quality of sociability that makes it particularly attractive 
for the visiting player. 

{ Records of fixtures and events, county lists of all clubs, 


Si do 





+a ladies’ golfing section together with a series of informative 
- general articles and special forewords by Harry Bradshaw, 
/ Fred Daly, James Bruen, and P. P. Toher, add to the 
4 interest and usefulness of the book. 









IRELAND AND THE IRISH 
by Charles Duff. Boardman, 15s. 


Mr. CHARLES DurF takes the stranger into his confidence 
immediately in this book and gives him, in a way that is 
at once cautionary and commendatory, as good an inside 
view of current Ireland and the Irish as any stranger 
or visitor can expect. In 300 pages he covers the history, 
the languages and literature, ancient and modern, the 
folklore, the invasions, the contemporary ‘“‘ Border ” 
Ireland, as well as the tourists, politicians, adventurers, 
literati and, in general, the whole people in a commentary 
and summary, genial, humorous and urbane, even when 
he makes a palpable hit on the national vanities. 

In the tourist section “‘ Ireland and the Irish” is not 
a guide book in the detailed sense, but a pointer to a 
number of centres from which the country can be visited 
comprehensively in a series of circuits and, even here, 
Mr. Duff, by his pleasantly personal touch, dresses the 
factual matter very interestingly for the reader. The 
native as well as the foreign reader will find that there 
is something here for everyone who is interested in the 
Irish scene and people. 


MOURNE COUNTRY 
by E. Estyn Evans. Dundalgan Press, 32s. 6d. 


‘* A MOuRNE NATIONAL PARK would be very small in area 
compared with the English, Welsh and Scottish Parks,” 
says Mr. Evans, ‘‘ and one of my objects in writing this 
book has been to draw attention to the variety of interests 
to be found there in the hope that before long these noble 
mountains will be dedicated to public use and enjoyment.” 
Mr. Evans has done a public service in thus documenting, 
describing and recording the Mourne country in what 
must for a long time be the definitive book on that beautiful 
region inhabited by a people who, says the author, “ can 
still take time out for contemplation and have not 
succumbed to the materialistic outlook which measures 
everything in terms of profit.” 

Chapters include, amongst others, ‘‘ How the Mountains 
Took Shape,” ‘Normans and Planters,” ‘“‘ Luggers 
and Lines,” ‘‘Pedlars and Smugglers” and ‘“ The 
Elder Faiths.” Prehistoric burial sites are listed, and a 
section on place names attempts some new interpretations 
of the old Irish titles. There are eight beautiful colour 
plates and a hundred other illustrations. 


THE EMERALD ISLE 
by Geoffrey Taylor. Evans Brothers, 12s. 6d. 


‘** IRELAND IS UNIQUE among European nations in having 
no history,” writes Mr. Taylor in the first line of this 
book. It is an opening which suggests a piece of escapism 
or that kind of discretion so often recommended to the 
visitor, ‘‘ Don’t discuss politics or religion.” But, of 
course, Mr. Taylor means only to disguise his history. 
By incidental references, family reminiscences, reports 
from the crumbled Anglo-Ireland of the past couple 
of hundred years, tales of the ‘“‘ Big Houses ” and pleasant 
discursive asides—literary, topographical, social and 
political—he manages to work into the narrative enough 
history for the average reader who will find in the book 
an entertaining and interestingly personal picture of 
Ireland in the round. 

“I have written about people and places that pleased 
me and avoided those that did not,’ Mr. Taylor says 
further, excusing the arbitrary note of some of his 
comments. In spite of his occasional ironical-astringent 
note, however, he indulges in a little romantic invention. 
Thus the legend of Cork in decline casting anxious eyes 
at the flesh-pots of Dublin where the “annual rainfall 
it less than twenty inches ”’ adds to the variety of this 
nicely produced and well illustrated volume. 


Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin 

















